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Feminists in India 
This is a group of Feminists meeting in India for the advancement of women. Third from 
the left end of the bottom row is Margaret Cousins, leader of Feminism in India, editor of 


Stri Dharma, and secretary of the Women’s Indian Association, who recently spoke at Alva 
Belmont House, headquarters of the National Woman's Party. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 


relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
Senate Joint Resolution Number cst 
Joint Resolution Number 55 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator P. Nys, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. Macrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


Two Feminists “Fronts” 


URING this Summer, with its many domestic and international crises, 
1) Feminists have fought for equality on many fronts. 
Prominent among these has been Geneva, where Alice Paul, Doris 

Stevens, and women from countries all over the globe have fought for equality 
in nationality—a basic right which must be won if other civil, political, and 
economic rights can be gained or maintained. On this front the present pros- 
pect is encouraging, although the battle is by no means won and women must 
continue to fight there to ensure equality in the world code on nationality now 
in process of being written. 

~ In this country, Georgia has been an important sector in which the battle 
for equal economic rights has been waged during past months, and is still 
being waged. There pressure has been brought by the Cotton Textile Institute 
to force mill owners to deprive women of night work, without giving them 
day work, leaving them among the unemployed. As if social and economic 
pressure were not enough, legislative pressure has also been exercised in an 
effort to force through the Georgia Legislature, over the protests of women 
working in the textile mills, a bill prohibiting the employment of women at 
night in textile mills. 

Josephine Casey, Feminist, working woman, former union organizer for 
the American Federation of Labor, has been the valiant, tireless, daring, and 
often fiery leader of the fight on that front. 

Both these rights, for which women are fighting everywhere with dramatic 
concentrations along these two fronts, are fundamental. Civil, legal, and 
political rights—and some economic rights—are insecure and unsafe if a 
woman’s nationality is not her own, on the same terms as a man’s. Civil and 
political rights mean little if a woman has not equal economic rights, the right 
to earn her living and to support those dependent upon her, unhampered by 
restrictions not applying equally to a man who seeks the same job. 

Alice Paul’s resume of recent developments in international Feminism 
shows what has been accomplished on the Geneva front in the last year. It 
is indeed cheering to see that women are uniting internationally to attain the 
following ends: 


1, Equality in nationality. | 

2. Equality in international labor agreements. 

3. Equality in all matters connected with the League of Nations. 
4. Equal Rights, by international treaty, in all respects. 


Truly, the years 1930-1931, despite their discouragements at home because 
of attempts to place upon women the major burden of unemployment, may be 
remembered in history as the beginning of a new era in women’s freedom. 
Over and over precedent has been broken—and to the advantage of women. 

Those who know the story of these epochal developments from the inside 
are convinced that none of these things would have happened—at least not at 
this time—if Alice Paul had not been on the job. Alice Paul will never tell 
us the story of these things, but there are others who will, 

It is she who wrote the Equal Rights Treaty which is gaining world-wide 
support. | 

It is she who wrote the proposed convention on nationality, based upon 
equality between men and women, which the Assembly of the League of 
Nations is now considering. 

It is she who was the driving force, as well as the scholarly “researcher,” 
behind the work which caused the League of Nations to reopen the question 
of nationality and create a committee of women to consult with it upon 
nationality. 

At Geneva and in Georgia, women are giving their energies, their talents, 
their wits, their abilities for leadership—all that they have—so that the rest 
of us may be free. We who are behind the lines, working at our own jobs, owe 
our fighting leaders all the support at our command, and all the gratitude 


of which our hearts are capable. 
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International Feminist Gains 


Rights has gone steadily forward 
during the past year, declared Alice 
Paul, member of the National Council of 
the Woman’s Party, upon her return to 
Woman’s Party headquarters from Gene- 
va. Miss Paul, who is also chairman of 
the Nationality Committee of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, has 
spent the past year in Europe working 
with Feminist leaders of many countries 
in the effort to bring about concerted ac- 
tion on the part of women for world-wide 
equality between men and women. 
“During this past year, for the first 
time, a permanent international head- 
quarters for Equal Rights was established 
at Geneva. Supported by women from 
many countries, and located on the busiest 
corner in Geneva, opposite the American 
Consulate, this new international head- 
quarters has displayed Equal Rights ban- 


| re movement for world-wide Equal 


ners and literature in its windows daily, 


and drawn into dramatic, unified activity 
women from all over the world who found 
there the bond and incentive of a common 
cause. This is the first international 
headquarters at Geneva for Equal Rights, 
though various women’s peace associa- 
tions have had headquarters there for 
some years. 

“Similarly,” Miss Paul continued, “the 
first international organization to work 
for world-wide equality was founded this 
year—the Equal Rights International— 
which already has fourteen countries rep- 
resented on its governing board. Other 
organizations have worked internationally 
for separate points on the program of 
equality, such as suffrage, or industrial 
equality, but this is the first to be dedi- 
cated to the comprehensive program of 
Equal Rights throughout the world. 

“This year also witnessed considerable 
progress in the campaign which women 
have been conducting for equality in all 
matters connected with the League of Na- 
tions. Surprising and completely with- 
out precedent was the action of the As- 
sembly and the Council of the League 
during the past year in agreeing to the 
demand of women for reopening the en- 
tire question of The Hague Nationality 


Convention because of the discriminations 
against women in that convention. This 
is the first time in the eleven years of the 
existence of the League that the Assembly 
and Council have taken favorable action 
on a resolution sponsored by women and 
in the interest of women. The Council 
of the League also passed a resolution 
last January creating a Consultative Com- 
mittee of Women, empowered to advise 
the League upon the woman’s viewpoint 
concerning a treaty on the nationality of 
women. This committee met in Geneva 
in July, with a second meeting in August, 
and its recommendations for equality in 
nationality are now before the Assembly 
of the League.” 


The Women’s Consultative Committee 
on Nationality was the first committee of 
women ever formed by the League. In all 
the preliminary activity leading to its 
formation, and throughout its sessions, 
the Geneva headquarters of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women took a 
leading part, gathering support for the 
principle of equality from Feminist 
groups in all countries. 


“Another forward step during this year 
in connection with the League of Na- 
tions,’ Miss Paul said, “was the appoint- 
ment of a woman member of the Chilean 
delegation to the present Assembly of the 
League as technical advisor on the na- 
tionality of women. This is the first tech- 
nical advisor ever appointed specifically 
in the interests of women. News of this 
appointment, which has just reached us 
by cable, is evidence of the increased con- 
sideration which the League is beginning 
to give to — of particular concern 
to women.’ 


The resolution adopted with regard to 
the nationality of women by the Institute 
of International Law at its meeting last 
month at Cambridge, England, was an- 
other milestone in the annals of the 
woman movement, Miss Paul stated. At 
this meeting the iustitute expressed its 
approval of the action of the League in 
forming a committee of women to advise 
the League upon the nationality of 
women, and also expressed the hope that 


the League would continue to consult 
this committee in the future. The Insti- 
tute went further still, and created for 
the first time in its half-century of 
history a committee of its own member- 
ship to work with women upon this sub- 
ject. This committee was instructed to 
act with the Women’s Consultative Com- 
mittee of the League, and Dr. James 
Brown Scott, eminent international jurist, 
was named as chairman of the Institute’s 
committee on this subject. 

“During the past year women have also 
shown their growing sense of solidarity 
and their determination to use it for the 
freedom of all women,” continued Miss 
Paul, “by their protests with regard to 
discriminations against women in the 
treaties drawn up under the auspices of 
the Internationa] Labor Office at Geneva. 
The first protest ever made by an interna- 
tional deputation of women to the Inter- 
national Labor Office was voiced eloquent- 
ly last October, when women from many 
countries took this protest to M. Thomas, 
director of the International Labor Office. 

“Then, this Spring, when the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference was held in 
Geneva, for the first time in the history 
of the organization delegates themselves 
demanded from the floor that women have 
Equal Rights with men in industry.” 

“Altogether, this past year has seen re- 
markable advances in the awakening of 
Feminist consciousness,” Miss Paul con- 
cluded. “The women of the Americas, the 
women of Europe, the women of Asia, 
have shown how far women can go in a 
few brief months when their efforts are 
united toward one end. We are begin- 
ning to realize that women everywhere, 
all over the world, must work in unison 
for equality if it is to be fully attained 
throughout the world within the next few 
years.” 

Three members of the National Council 
of the National Woman’s Party were rep- 
resented in Europe during the past year 
in connection with the world-wide Equal 
Rights campaign. These are Miss Paul 
herself, of New Jersey, Doris Stevens of 
Nebraska and New York, and Margaret 
Whittemore of Michigan and California. 


A Working Woman Speaks 


working woman and Feminist who 
is leading Georgia women in their 
fight against being deprived of employ- 
ment through being barred from night 
work in cotton mills, never misses an op- 
portunity to tell the facts to those ignor- 
ant of these realities. 
The Danville (Virginia) Register pub- 
lished the following editorial on August 


Jone: CASEY, that intrepid 


20, entitled “Women Workers and Lady 
Politicians” : 

“One would have thought that the first 
group to applaud the decision of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute to continue its de- 
termined campaign to end night-running 
in the Southern textile industry and espe- 
cially working women on the night shift, 
would have been the National Woman’s 
Party. Instead of applause, the lady poli- 


-ticians come out and roundly condemn 
the President’s Emergency Committee on 
Employment for giving its approval to 
the Textile Institute’s program. In fact, 
their indignation flames. ‘It is a burning 
injustice that a committee appointed by 
the President to help solve the unemploy- 
ment situation should advocate doing so 
by a deliberate policy of throwing women 
out of work at a time of nation-wide de- 
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pression,’ says Mrs. Florence Bayard 
Hilles, vice-chairman of the party. 

“The Woman’s Party agrees with the 
night-running textile operators of South 
Carolina who refuse to stand by any 
agreement to operate only in the day, and 
work their women operators continuously 
at night without compunction. The night- 
runners say they are thus furnishing em- 
ployment to more people. Nothing could 
be more insincere than this lame excuse. 
By adding to the ills of overproduction in 
the cotton textile industry, the night- 


runners are really endangering the em- 


ployment of many. They work women at 
night because women’s labor is cheaper. 
That night work ruins the health of the 
poor women drudges who toil at the ma- 
chines night after night (for many of 
them are given no day work at all), 
merely in order that the South Carolina 
textile operators may decrease their cost 
of production by volume, does not matter 
to the Woman’s Party. 

“The most amazing thing about the 
statement made by the spokeswoman for 
the party of organized women politicians 
is its acquiescence with nightwork for 
women on the ground that the operators 


will not give them day work. What kind 
of ‘Equal Rights’ stand is this for women 
who were once militant suffragists seek- 
ing the ballot, to take? It seems a craven 
surrender, that these lady politicians 
should be willing to see their downtrod- 
den, undernourished sisters of the South 
Carolina textile industry worked only at 
night—on the ground of expediency.” 


Miss Casey replied from Atlanta, 
Georgia, in part as follows: 


“If a working woman’s point of view 
means anything to you, may I correct a 
few misstatements in your editorial of 
August 20? 

“In the first place, you and the Textile 
Institute have a lot of nerve crying ‘over- 
production’ to those who work nights. 
It is not sun-up, nor sun-down which de- 
termines quantity but the duration of 
time. Those who are sobbing about the 
working woman are working their help 
at least 10 hours a day with a 60-hour 
week, against the night shifts of 8 hours’ 
work and a 48-hour week. 

“Another thing, you are wrong about 
the pay. I found women working days in 
some mills who said they wish they could 
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get in one of the night shifts in the other 
mills with its better hours, wages, and 
conditions. The title of your editorial, 
‘Women Workers and Lady Politicians,’ 
made me think of another written long 
ago entitled ‘English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,’ Byron’s answer to a criticism 
of Byron’s poetry—the poetry still lives. 

“The name of the organization does not 
matter, neither will political methods of 
the members of the Textile Institute nor 
of editors count much to long-range vi- 
sion. But what is eternally important is 
the principle involved. Someone might 
just as well have tried to talk ‘conditions’ 
to Washington or the farmers of Valley 
Forge once they caught the idea of self- 
government, as to turn those who seek 
equality before the law from the purpose 
of establishing it..... 

“T went to a mill at midnight and was 
at first mistaken to be someone favoring 
the abolition of night work. An empty 
bobbin slammed against a machine accom- 
panied the indignant protest, ‘There are 
hundreds of women with families I know 
around here who will starve if you pass 
that law!” 


New Feminist Group Santo Domingo 


mingo of the successful organization 

on that fervid tropical island of a 
new Feminist group—the Accion Femin- 
ista Dominicana. A letter from its 
director general, Leda Consuelo Gonzalez 
Suero, declares the purpose of the 
association to be “the intellectual, social, 
moral, and juridical betterment of 
women.” 

“Already,” the letter states, “in no 
longer time than three months, we have 
been able to carry our new movement to 
all parts of the country, having at the 
present time organized ten provincial 
branches and four district branches, in 
which are enrolled more than one thou- 
sand members. . . . We beg to be counted 
among the Feminist group of the Amer- 
icas! The press in our own country has 


| IVELY news comes from Santo Do- 


demonstrated great enthusiasm in report- 
ing our activities. .. We are most eager 
to place ourselves in contact with Femi- 
nist associations in other countries. 


“We take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to express to the Inter-American 
Commission of Women our deep-rooted 
appreciation for the extremely important 
work of its chairman, Doris Stevens, and 
our gratitude for its unwearying struggle 
on behalf of justice for the women of 
America. Not long since, we had the 
honor to discuss the activities of the 
Commission with Dr. Maximo Soto Hall. 
Although our own organization was not 
then formed, Dr. Soto Hall could see that 
in Santo Domingo there were women who 
at no distant day would present a single 
front in claiming their rights.” 


The new association sends also a copy 


of its call to the women of Santa Do- 
mingo. This flyer, in eloquent Spanish, 
declares that even to shores of the Ozama, 
Santo Domingo’s beloved river, comes the 
inspiring call of women everywhere, “from 
the intrepid women of North America and 
Albion to the furtherest corner of the 
Orient where the disenchanted Turkish 
women lay aside the thick veil of many 
and weighty traditions. An echo comes 
to us of what was obtained by women 
counsellors and judges in Mother Spain 
under the dictatorship, and today, in the 
Republic, who shall say whither they may 
rise in public office! And to us comes the 
warmly-heeded rumor of the activities car- 
ried on by our sisters of the Antilles, so 
valiantly energetic in their Feminist 
achievement. We can no longer remain 
indifferent to the signs of the times and 
to the voices of progress, urging us on.” 


Authoress, Actress, Murderess, Jewess, Poetess 


ending ess is an extremely difficult 

thing to define, but the definition 
has to be made by someone sooner or 
later, so here are a few suggestions. It 
must, for a start, be remembered that 
English was once the sort of language in 
which a noun might capriciously decide 
either to be masculine, feminine, or neuter. 
One sort of war-weapon or drinking-vessel 
might take the feminine gender, another 
the masculine, a third the neuter, yet no- 


‘Ta proper use of the feminine noun- 


By Robert Graves 
(Reprinted from Time and Tide, 
November 8, 1930.) 


body could have guessed which was boy, 
which was girl, or which neither. Gender 
was dropped as a general system some 
time after the Norman Conquest, and 
little trace of it remained. Instead there 
was a sex-variation in all nouns express- 
ing what grammar-books call “agency”; 
so the medieval English spoke of “teach- 


eress,” “servantess,” neighboress, ” 
“danceress,” even “charmeress” and 
“friendess.” 

This was grammatical and without 
prejudice. The point to be observed is 
that we now say “teacher,” “servant,” 
“neighbor,” “dancer,” whether a man or 
woman is concerned, and that the gradual 
extension of this usage to other nouns 
tends to throw a great deal of suspicion 
on words where the distinction of word- 
ending remains. Of course, some -ess 
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words will always remain beyond sus- 
picion — “prophet” and “ prophetess, ” 
“giant” and “giantess,” “host” and 
“hostess,” “god” and “goddess” (though 
“goddess” has an objectionable use in 
metaphor) are evenly matched pairs. But 
such pairs are few. 

If a general rule must be laid down, it 
is this: that wherever a noun is to be used 
to denote an occupation (say, for example, 
that of writing), and there is an available 
form (“writer”) which has not varied 
with the sex since medizval times, then 
a word that does vary like “author, 
authoress” should be avoided, or else the 
form “author” used interchangeably for 
man and woman. For “authoress” will 
have a ring of male prejudice in it. 

This rule might be extended to words 
denoting race. “Jewess,” for instance, is 
prejudiced. “Jewess’” means lascivious, 
blowzy, soft-spoken, sly, heavily perfumed. 
Women who happen to be Jews should be 
referred to simply as “Jews” unless they 
happen by a peculiar and unlikely chance 
to be Jewesses like Keats’s: 


... “Curled Jewesses, with ankles neat, 
Who as they walk abroad make tinkling 
with their feet.” 


“Negress” is prejudiced. It hides a 
false gallantry, as of someone saying be- 
hind his hand: “She is black as my hat, 


- trong as a horse, and ugly as sin, but do | 


Nationality 
Committee Meets 


HE League of 


Nations’ wom- 
en’s consultative 
committee on na- 
tionality held its 
first meeting in 
secretariat of the 
League at Geneva in July. Miss Alice 
Paul, prominent member of the Woman’s 
Party of the United States, submitted a 
nationality report which served as a basis 
for the recommendations to be submitted 
to the Assembly of the League at its Sep- 
tember session. 


News-Democrat, 
Belleville, Ill., 
August 18, 1931. 


Foolish Eight-Hour 
Day for Women 


LAW making it 
illegal for a 
woman to work 


ay pornere more than 48 hours 
a week has been 
ore ee passed in the New 
Philadelphia, york State Legiala- 
August 15, 1931. 


ture. 
Such an  enact- 


ment may be of benefit to many women, 
but it should not be necessary. 

A woman should not be told by law 
how long she may work. She should have 
sense enough to know how long she should 
work. If a woman wants to work more 
than eight hours a day, there is no reason 


not let us forget that she is a Woman.” 
If I were a woman and a Negro, I should 
insist on being called a “Negro,” not a 
“Negress.” 

“Shepherd” and “shepherdess.” If I 
were a woman and a shepherd, I should 
not permit myself for business reasons to 
be described as “shepherdess.” Market 
days would be too literary. 

“Murderer” and murderess.” “Murder- 
er” usually means an angry or brutal per- 
son, but “murderess” has treachery and 
immorality in it too. Clytemnestra, who 
for adulterous reasons killed her husband 
in a bath after his return from the wars, 
was a typical “murderess”; Miss Frankie, 
of American folk-song, who shot her 
Johnny, for “giving her the air,” in a 
crowded saloon and with a forty-five gun, 
was a plainly a “murderer.” (Editor’s 
Note: Mr. Graves’s American folk-lore is 
slightly in error. Frankie shot Johnny 
because he “done her wrong,” and she 
shot “right through that hardwood door” 
—not in the crowded saloon.) “Murder- 
ess” is a term to be abolished in the inter- 
ests of justice. And “adulteress” is an 
other; now that liability for divorce pro- 
ceedings is evened up between husband 
and wife it must give way to the inter- 
changeable form “adulterer.” 

“Actress” is an unusual case. It is a 
word of less prejudice than actor; that 
is because acting is a less honored pro- 
fession for men than for women (the so- 


Press Comment 


why she should be told by law that she 
cannot extend her hours of labor. 

Like many other laws we have made, 
the possibilities are that it will be ignored 
whenever one of our feminine citizens 
thinks that such lawlessness will be to 
her advantage. 

This is another sample of our universal 
endeavor to reduce the citizens of this 
country to the level of school children. 
After a while we will have our entire lives 
laid out for us. We will be told what we 
may think about, how much and what and 
when we should eat, and how much time 
we can give up to the various activities 
of life, pleasant or otherwise. | 

Our lives will be regulated to such an 
extent that there will be no necessity for 
mental effort. We can just go along in 
the routine set out for us, and, like the 
minute workers in an anthill, our lives 
will be passed following the track made 
for us. 

A certain amount of regulation is all 
right, but nothing should be done that 
will interfere with our growing into de- 
pendable, self-reliant human units. When 
everything is prepared for us, the creative 
instinct disappears entirely. There would 
be no chance to encourage inventive 
genius. We would just go along in the 
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cial proof is to compare the number of 
peers or their sons who marry actresses 
with the number of peeresses or their 
daughters who marry actors). Still, if I 
were a woman and an actor, I should pre- 
fer on the whole to be called an actor, 
not an actress. 

“Poet” and “poetess.” Of all feminine 
forms “poetess” is the one I dislike most. 
It is used almost invariably in a quarter- 
gallant, three-quarter-contemptuous sense 
to denote a woman who longingly aspires 
to rival man in his most sublime and pe- 
culiar province. The trouble is that many 
women do accept the word with all its 
connotations of assured failure. But 
though Felicia Hemans was a “poetess,” 
Sappho and others have been “poets.” 
And it must be recognized that though 
there are men who write poetry of a dull 
male quality that corresponds with the 
insipid female quality of the work of 
“poetesses,” there is no male word of 
offence to correspond to “poetess.” Let 
us make one and say that if Felicia 
Hemans was a poetess, then Southey, 
Rogers, Leigh Hunt, and company were 
“buck-poets.” But poetry should not be 
an affair of sex any more than, for ex- 
ample, surgery. One says “Mary Smith 
is a surgeon,” not “Mary Smith is a 
surgeoness,” or even “Mary Smith is a 
woman surgeon.” x has no place in 
the erating tester, Poet is a sort of 


operating-theater. 


same old way, generation after generation. 

We all know that such a policy would 
be ruinous, and that is just what this law- 
making scourge is doing to us. 

Laws—laws—-laws! 

We are just being benumbed with this 
overflow, and we can only live in hope 
that the pendulum will soon swing in the 
other direction. 


Woman Without Lo famous 
Country “Man without 
a Country” was a 
mythical charac- 
ter, but the wom- 
an without a coun- 
try isn’t. She’s a 
very real person who constitutes a new 
social problem. For thousands of women 
all over the world are now being deprived 
of their nationality by unjust marriage 
laws, according to Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
social leader and president of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. 

Any woman who marries a foreigner 
may suddenly find that she has become 
literally a woman without a country, 
Mrs. Belmont writes in September Good 
Housekeeping. Indeed, in many inter- 
national marriages the wife loses her citi- 
zenship automatically. And she can be- 


The Blizzard, 
Oil City, Pa., 
August 27, 1931. 
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come a citizen of her husband’s country, 
only after a long and laborious process. 

A foreign woman who marries an Amer- 
ican, for instance, loses her own national- 
ity without becoming an American citi- 
zen. She can’t even apply for American 
citizenship until she has lived in this 
country a year. During that time she 
has no nationality whatever. 

Similar conditions apply to American 
women who marry foreigners. 

“In some countries a woman loses her 
nationality on marriage; in some she 
loses it only if, after marriage, she goes 
to a foreign country to live,” Mrs. Bel- 
mont writes. “In either case her own 
country abandons her, and the land of 
her adoption often extends no welcoming 
hand. Aroused by the unfairness of this 
situation, women all over the world have 
been waging a long and hard-fought cam- 
paign to win for women the same nation- 
ality rights as men in the new world 
code of law.” 

Although a delegation of women from 
all over the world sought help from the 
League of Nations last year in their fight 
on unjust marriage laws, these laws still 
persist. 


ALTIMORE, Mb., 

Aug. 28 (AP). 
Answering Colo- 
nel Amos W. W. 
Woodcock’s de- 
fense of his ban on 
the employ of 
women as inform- 
ers for dry agents, 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Council of Maryland asserted in a letter 
made public today that if prohibition 
enforcement “is not fit for women it is 
not fit for men.” 

“Had vou prohibited the employment 
of minc:; in the enforcement of prohi- 
bition, you would have our heartiest ap- 
proval and commendation,” the letter 
said. “With your ruling against women 
as such, we cannot agree. “ad 


Women Protest 
Ban on Dry 
Agent Work 


Christian Science 
Monitor, 
August 29, 1931. 


Washington HE President 
Observations of the National 

Woman’s Party, 
Washington, D. C., born in Mobile, 
Star, Alabama, before 
September 4, 1931. the Civil War, and 


now residing in 
France, may well thrill with pride when 
she surveys the ceaseless activity of her 
protege. 

“At Alva Belmont House, the beautiful 
national headquarters of the Woman’s 
Party, gift of its president, Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont, no day passes without definite 
activity on behalf of Equal Rights,” ac- 
cording to a current press statement is- 
sued in the name of Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley, national chairman, to “commemo- 
rate the eleventh anniversary of suffrage,” 


which apparently is now transpiring. 

Mrs. Belmont herself remains “an active 
advisor and coadjutor at every stage of 
the National Woman’s Party’s program 
and is in constant consultation with in- 
ternational Feminist leaders as to the 
strategy and conduct of the campaign for 
an equal world code.” It appears that 
Alice Paul and Doris Stevens “have stood 
beside Mrs. Belmont in the van of the 
international struggle.” 


Nationality of MEMORABLE 
Married Women meeting was 

held July 2-4 in 
Legislative Geneva, Switzer- 
Counsellor, land. It was the 
Seattle, Wash., Consultative Com- 
June, July, mittee of Women 
August, 1931. on Nationality set 


up by the League 
of Nations, on which eight great interna- 
tional societies were represented by two 
delegates each. 

Alice Paul of the National Woman’s 
Party drafted the report, which was 
adopted. Three principles enunciated in 
this report are: 

(1) Nationality of a woman shall not 
be changed by reason of marriage only, 
or by a change in the nationality of her 
husband; (2) that women have the right 
to retain their nationalities or change 
them even though married; (3) and that 
the nationality of a woman shall not be 
changed without her consent, except un- 
der conditions which would change the 
nationality of a man without his consent; 
(4) that the mother have the same right 
as the father to transmit her nationality 
to a child born on foreign soil. 

The latter point is one which our laws 
do not as yet provide. We advise our 
readers to get a copy of Equat Rieuts, 
Saturday, July 18, and read about the 
wonderful personnel of this committee, 
the first of its kind ever appointed. Send 
five cents in stamps to 19 West Chase 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Ladies First HE scapegoat of 

our economic — 
discontents con- 
cre tinues to be th 
August 7, 1931. 


married woman 
worker, 

At Westminster 
she has paid the penalty. Now the infec- 
tion has spread to Lancashire — that 
ancient stronghold of married women’s 
work, An agreement has, it appears, been 
reached at Nelson, duly signed and sealed 
by employers and accredited employed, for 
the working under specified conditions of 
eight hours to a weaver. 

According to the Nelson Weavers’ As- 
sociation, “The signing of the agreement 
marks the beginning of a new era in the 
cotton industry. ... Included in the 


clauses of the agreement are such im- 
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portant matters as the abolition of timing 
in the mills, the elimination of women 
whose husbands are in good positions in 
the mills, and the discharge of married 
women weavers in order to find work for 
married men.” 

In fine, it is asserted that “all parties 
expressed satisfaction at the terms of the 
agreement.” But can we be sure of this? 
If it is indeed true that all parties are 
satisfied, then a curious sex-change has 
come over the women of Lancashire with 
their ancient traditions of economic inde- 
pendence. 


To Do or Not to HE suggestion 


Do, That Is the that the leaving 
Question out of night work 

might be more con- 
Times, ducive to the health 
Wilson, N. C., of women, and stop 


August 18, 1931. so much production 
in the textile mills, 
thereby increasing 
the demand for manufactured goods, and 
raise the wages of the employed in order 
to increase their buying power and im- 
prove living conditions, finds a reaction 
and a criticism from the National Wom- 
an’s Party, who reply that the women 
prefer night work because it gives them 
time in the day for recreation, and that 
some of them are enabled to remain home 
in the day.and look after household af- 
fairs while other members of the family 
are able to work in the day. 

There are two sides to every question, 
it is said, and it is difficult to adjust all 
questions to suit everyone, and this seems 


to be the case with night work for women. 


Equality's HE eleventh 
Anniversary anniversary 

of Woman’s Suff- 
Journal, rage was observed 


Knooaville, Tenn., 
August 29, 1931. 


Wednesday by var- 
ious woman’s or- 
ganizations over 
the country. It was hailed as an occa- 
sion for rejoicing over the erasure of “in- 
equalities.” 

The Nineteenth Amendment was the sig- 
nal for political equality for women. It 
not only made it possible, but impressed 
upon every woman the duties of citizen- 
ship along with the opportunity to exer- 
cise her enfranchisement. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the 
National Woman’s Party, classified the 
progress of her sex as obtaining a greater 
share of authority over their children; 
equalizing property and _ inheritance 
rights; securing industrial equality; and 
having citizenship guaranteed. 

Mrs. Wiley, however, expressed resent- 
ment at “efforts to force women out of 
industry and back into the home.” 

Woman’s place is that place for which 
she is best fitted. Women are individuals, 
with capacities and penchants of individ- 
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uals. Some women have natural and 
developed talents for business, profes- 
sions, and industry. Others do not. Most 
women in America are by nature of 
domestic talents. The drudgery of yes- 
teryear is no longer her reward for such 
talents. Home and children have been 
made more gloriously inspiring than ever 
with the introduction of many modern 
labor saving devices, with the resulting 
addition of time for the enjoyment of 
many pleasures and the development of 
hobbies and of personal expression in the 
thousand and one channels of feminine 
perfection. 


Woman is being given great opportu- 
nities for service in the worlds of busi- 
ness and the professions. She has lived 
up to the expectations of her new equal- 
ity. She has contributed new standards 
to business ethics. But personal charm, 
the personification of beauty will be her 
goal in life—and her one great contribu- 
tion to the happiness of the world—and 
she will not allow equality, by law or in- 
ference, to rob her of that contribution. 


Women Center 


Aims on Equality 
in Jobs 


ASHINGTON, 

August 26. 
(AP). — Present 
conditions have 
made the fight for 
industrial equality 
the chief work of 
the National 
Women’s party, its chairman, Mrs. Harvey 
W.Wiley, said in discussing the eleventh 
anniversary of women’s suffrage, which 
fell today. 


Since getting the vote, she said, women 
have shown particular interest in gaining 
greater authority over their children, 
equal property rights, citizenship guaran- 
tees equal to man’s, and industrial 
equality. 

‘The last named, she added, has taken 
on increased significance with greater 


World Telegram, 
New York, 
August 26, 1931. 


Equal Rights Treaty 

HE London (England) Observer re- 

ports that a series of interesting meet- 
ings were held during July by officers of 
the Six Point Group to study and discuss 
the implications of the Equal Rights 
Treaty, which was drafted by Alice Paul 
and presented first at the Havana meeting 
of the Pan-American Congress. 

It provides that the contracting States 
agree that upon the ratification of the 
treaty men and women shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the territories subject 
to their respective jurisdictions. It has 


been endorsed by many Feminist organi- 
zations throughout the world. 

The Six Point Group is being urged to 
adopt it, and the meetings were held to 


scarcity of jobs, because of greater efforts 
at such times to force women back “into 
the home.” 


Delaware rans was 
Liberal to Women praised as a 
State in which 
many inequalities 
in law between 
men and women 
have been erased 
in an address made on Wednesday by 
Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, national chair- 
man of the National Woman’s Party, in 
celebration of the eleventh anniversary of 
woman’s suffrage. 

She mentioned Delaware among the 
States which have equalized property 
rights and have given women equal right 
to public office. 

Mrs. William 8S. Hilles has been promi- 
nently identified with the National Wom- 
an’s Party in this State. 


Journal, 
Wilmington, Del., 
August 29, 1931. 


Wife of Chinese ASHINGTON, 
Regains Rights of Aug. 4.—Mem- 
U. S. Citizen bers of the National 
Christian Sci Woman’s 
Monitor, were rejoicing to- 


day with Lillian 
Ying Lu Kiang, 
American-born 
woman of Chinese allegiance, who had her 
United States citizenship restored yester- 
day by Judge Joseph W. Cox of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. 

Mrs. Kiang lost her citizenship eleven 
years ago when she married Dr. Kiang 
Kanghu, internationally known Chinese 
scholar. It was restored in accordance 
with the provision of the new Cable Act, 
passed in the closing days of the last Con- 
gress. The bill was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, and this is the 
first case to come up in the National 
Capital under the Act. 

The new amendments to the Cable Act 
provide that a woman who was a citizen 


August 4, 1931. 


Feminist Notes 


make clear the differences which would 
be felt by various members of the com- 
munity should the treaty come into force. 


China's Factory Law 
IGHT work is to be forbidden for 


women in China, but not just yet. r 


According to press reports from Peiping, 
the literal enforcement of the new factory 
law, one provision of which forbids 
women working after 10 P. M., would 
handicap the infant manufacturing indus- 
try of China. 

The factory law was passed in 1929 and 
was to go into effect January 1, 1931, but 
it was postponed six months and now-cer- 
tain of its provisions will be held in abey- 
ance for another two years. 
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of the United States at birth, and lost 
her citizenship by residence abroad after 
marriage to an alien or by marriage to an 
ineligible alien, may become naturalized 
by a short method. They also provide 
that a woman who was a citizen at birth 
shall not be denied naturalization by rea- 
son of her race, repealing the provision 
that denied naturalization to a woman 
married to an alien ineligible to citizen- 
ship. 

Mrs. Kiang is a native of San Fran- 
cisco. Upon her marriage to Dr. Kiang 
Kanghu, then a professor in the Univer- 
sity of California, she lost her citizenship. 
Dr. Kiang has been connected with the re- 
search department of the Library of Con- 
gress for a number of years and is at 
present head of the Department of Chi- 
nese Studies in McGill University. In 
China, after her marriage, Mrs. Kiang 
took an active part in the educational 
program, directing the Government kin- 
dergartens for five years. 


Resort Gets AST week at 
Recognition the Woman’s 
The New Era, Party headquarters 
; in Washington, D. 
Hot Springs, Ark., 
C., at a reception 
August 4, 1931. 
to the international 
Edna L. Elliott, 
and national work- 
Editor. 


ers, a clipping tell- 

ing of Alice Paul’s 
nationality report and the work of the 
National Woman’s Party at The Hague 
Codification Conference, from the Hot 
Springs New Era, was placed on a bulle- 
tin board, along with clippings from 
papers from New York and other large 
cities of the United States, where women 
are working for the advancement of their 
sex, as well as from papers of France, 
England, Switzerland, and several other 
foreign countries, proving to the world 
that Arkansas, and especially Hot 
Springs, is interested in the advancement 
of womanhood. 


The provisions to be postponed are 
those dealing with women and night work, 
and the requirement of one day’s rest in 
seven with full pay for every worker at 
every factory. The social affairs bureau 
is also recommending a delay in enforce- 
ment of the 8-hour day provision. 

The factory law is considered more ad- 
vanced than in any other Oriental coun- 
try and in most European countries. It 
appears to be equal as between men and 
women except for the night work pro- 
vision. However, its application at pres- 
ent would probably destroy many fac- 
tories and throw thousands of men, 
women, and children out of work, ac- 
cording to Dr. Chen Ta, professor of eco- 
nomics in Tsing Hua University. 
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The factory law provides for a straight 
8-hour day for men, women, and children, 
a minimum age for child workers of 14 


years, one day of rest in seven for all ° 


workers, two weeks’ holiday each year 
with pay, and prohibition of night work 
for women and children. 

Dr. Chen found men, women, and chil- 
dren working on 12-hour shifts, night and 
day, with no limit on overtime. He pro- 
posed a 10-hour day for all workers, with 
a minimum age for child workers set at 
12 years, with two rest days each month 
without pay to be compulsory. This, he 
believed, would be all industry could 
stand at present without disrupting it. ~ 

The Ministry of Industry, in an inde- 
pendent investigation, found that Shang- 
hai factories alone employ 160,000 women, 
and most of them work at night. It was 
estimated that at least 80,000 of these 
would be thrown out of work if. the law 
were Wterally enforced. 


Women and Unemployment 


¢¢] BELIEVE it is a fact that cannot 
be gainsaid, though the evidence of 


it has to be sought out, that in such period 
of unemployment as we now experience, 
the greater suffering is among women,” 
declared Sue 8. White, of Tennessee, life- 
long Feminist, at a celebration in honor 
of the eleventh anniversary of the Suf- 
frage Amendment, held under auspices of 
the Susan B. Anthony Foundation of 


Maryland in Baltimore on August -26.- 
Miss White is executive secretary of the. 
Woman’s Division of the Democratic Na-- 


tional Committee. 
“In the privacy of humble homes women 


hear their .fretful: children crying for | 


food,” she continued, “and see them grow 
thin and emaciated, a prey to every dis- 


ease that is in the air. Daily and hourly | 


they must feel the tragic effect of their 
helplessness. ... . ‘And, too, I believe it 


would be found that more women depend- 


ent on their own efforts are today facing 
want from lack of employment than the 
general public has any. knowledge or 
thought of..... That hungry women 
are not to be found in breadlines does not 
mean they are not to be found if sought. 
Will not the Government undertake to 
compile some facts, figures to enlighten 
us? 

“T-gead the other day of a young woman 
who for many days had been living on a 
ration of one banana a day, as she 
tramped the streets looking for a way to 
earn an honest dollar, trying to keep up 
her pride and out of the breadline. She 
had gradually payed all her belongings, 
and at last even. her alarm clock, for 
5006, 


Equality ? No, Supremacy in Sumatra 
HE Menangkabau, a powerful Ma- 


_layan tribe inhabiting the Padang 


Highlands of Sumatra, has gone away be- 


yond our modern pleas for equality. Over 
there the women rule supreme, men wash | 


the clothes and perform other domestic 
duties, and husbands are merely “visi- 


tors” in their wives’ houses. 


Dr. Fay Cooper Cole, who visited the 
tribe on an exploring expedition, found it 
so interesting that he has furnished data 


for a modeled exhibit now. on exhibit in | 


the Field Museum of Natural History in 
Chicago. 
Among these primitive, or progressive 
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—as you wish—people, inheritance and 
descent are reckoned in the female line. 
A settlement consists usually of only 
three or four houses, with a head woman 
occupying each with her sisters, daugh- 
ters, nieces, and their families. 


A large common room is provided 
where sons and brothers have Equal 
Rights as to sleeping and eating. After 
marriage, however, men become mere “vis- 
itors” in the homes of their wives, where . 
they spend much time but have no au- 
thority. They are still considered mem- 
bers of the house in which they are born 
and are accorded an equal vote only by 
women other than their wives. 


Several of these small, matriarchal vil- 
lages form a clan and a number of clans 
make up a “phratry.” Each phratry has 
a council house where representatives 
of the clans meet. 


The Chicago exhibit includes a model 
village with thatched-roof houses, carved 
wall-panels, and surroundings of ter- 
raced rice fields, cocoanut palms, and 
other tropical foliage. A pool in the fore- 
ground serves as village fishing spot, 
swimming hole, and wash basin, where 
men scrub away on Mondays. A phratry 
council house is also exhibited. 


Spanish Parliament 
N September 1 Clara Campoamor 
created a precedent and became the 
first woman to address the Spanish Par- 
liament. 

She spoke in defense of articles in the 
draft constitution providing for easy di- 
vorces. She is a deputy to the Constituent 
Cortes. | 


News from the Field 


Chile Appoints Marta Vergara Technical 
Advisor 


HE good news comes by cable from | 


Chile that Marta Vergara, firm Femi- 
nist and member of the Nationality Com- 
mittee of the Inter-American Commission 
of Women, has been appointed Technical 
Advisor on Nationality to the Chilean 


delegation to the League of Nations. 


Sra. Vergara’s services have been in- 
valuable in the past, and Equa. Ricuts 
has frequently carried reference to them. 
Women the world over who are watching 
with breathless anxiety the action which 
the Assembly will take on the Nationality 
Report-of the Women’s Consultative Com- 
mittee this month will breathe a little 
more easily at the news that the Republic 
of Chile, one of the five countries in the 
world with an absolutely equal national- 
ity law for men and women, reaffirms its 
faith in equality by this fine recognition 
of Marta Vergara’s services toward an 
equal world code. 


California Business Women 
HE California Federation of Business 
t and Professional Women’s Clubs is 
preparing to hold its twelfth annual con- 
vention, Every previous convention has 
adopted a resolution opposing discrimina- 


tory legislation, and from this one similar _ 


forthright action may well be expected. 
The Business Women’s Legislative 

Council of California, of which that bril- 

liant and indefatigable Feminist, Sue 


Brobst, is president, will also hold its | 


second biennial convention in Los Ange- 


les on October 17. The Los Angeles. 


Herald of August 29 comments: 


“Although a resume of the past two 
years’ work will be the general theme, the 
program will be woven around the Lu- 
cretia Mott Amendment, an appeal for 
Equal Rights for men and women, which 
has already won the endorsement of this 
organization. Both the afternoon and 
evening sessions will be open to the 
public.” 


Reference to Sex” 
A‘ ITS fourteenth annual assembly, 
the Women’s Legislative Council of 
the State of Washington adopted the fol- 
lowing significant resolution regarding 
“protective” legislation : 

“WuHereEAs, the status of women and 
and minors was one of equal helplessness 
in the nineteenth century when protective 
legislation was first formulated, and, 

“WHEREAS, woman’s status has since 
immeasurably improved so that neither 
the woman nor the minor is benefited by 
inclusion in one class; therefore be it 

“Resolwed, That we urge the enactment 
of legislation for protection of all adults 
in one class and all minors in another — 
class having no reference to the sex of the . 
worker.” 
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